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DORE ASHTON 





“Many think that cubism is an art of transition, an 
experiment which is to bring ulterior results. Cubism 
is not either a seed or a foetus, but an art dealing = 
marily with forms and when a form is realized, it is 
there to live its own life.” 

—Picasso 


Picasso's remarks were aimed no doubt at the critics—faith- 
less intellectualizers who descend like locusts to explain the life 
out of his art. Typically the 20th-ce ntury critic scans the horizon 
hopefully for signs of what will be “ulterior results.” He is 
rarely satisfied with a form that is leading its own life but as- 
sumes that each form is leading to something else. Chastened 
by history, he hurries on trying to keep pace with artists’ intui- 
tions of the future. He is anxious and harried, scarcely able to 
linger and enjoy a work of art, still less to see it in its own terms. 


But perhaps a work of contemporary art is not meant to be 
seen in its own terms. Certainly in the omnibus exhibitions that 
have become the chief means of bringing contemporary art to 
its public the single painting becomes virtually meaningless. 
It is the ensemble which counts. This is nobody's fault but is 
probably the new form painting has taken. The seeming homog- 
eneity of “Abstract Expressionists and Imagists,” an important 
exhibition at the Guggenheim Museum organized by H. Har- 
vard Arnason, was its most significant trait. Not true homog- 
eneity, but apparent unity imposed by an institutional environ- 
ment. 

For the contemporary viewer the attitude Picasso objected 
to—that each movement must be assessed in terms of its ulterior 
results—is unavoidable. Assess we must. In this exhibition Arna- 
son sets about to assess abstract expressionism and its recent 
developments. His judgments take an intelligently reticent form. 
Aware of the trap history lays for the critic he anal ~ d cate- 
gories and inflexible designations. In fact, he writes in his cata- 
log foreword that the term abstract penal ad ‘itself will 
become merely a broad and inaccurate label for certain exciting 
experiments which were carried on by widely different painters 
in the United States about the middle of the 20th century. To be 
absolutely sure he is not misunderstood, Arnason concludes his 
essay saying, “In a sense there are no art movements. There are 
only artists. 


This is a humanistic attitude, a belief in the validity of indi 
vidual differences with which I wholly identify. Yet, as | 


Michael Goldberg 


Menhirs of Carnac 


1961 


Courtesy The Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Museum 


Lent by Martha Jackson 
Galle ry 





hastened down the ramps, with their ribbon-like flow of paint 
ings moving by me (you cannot do anything but hasten on those 
ramps, they are not designed for lingering) I had to keep 
reminding myself that each picture was done by someone alone 
in a studio who hesitated, contemplated, changed, scraped out, 
kept it going perhaps for months, and presumably had a unique 
experience. Constrained to wrench the paintings out of th 
museum environment I had to question my own approach. Per 
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haps | am wrong to insist on the unique ness ot each painting; 
to try to restore the aura of the atelier to it. Perhaps these pic- 
tures are meant to be seen as part of a teamwork scheme to 
which I bring an outdated humanism. The museum is, by express 
design, a place for spectacle, not contemplation 

Time itself apprehended so differently today makes a differ 
ence. Rembrandt after all had an utterly different temporal ex 
perience. Even if he did manage to finish some paintings in 
the heat of alla prima creation—maybe in one morning's quick 
brushing—for most paintings he had spent many hours pr 
paring the grounds, the glazes and undertones and waiting for 
parts to dry before he could finish up with an emotional flourish 
Today it is difficult to imagine working that way just as it is 





Lt 


Al Held Willem de Kooning 
Untitled, 1961 ('ntit if 
Lent by Poindexter Gallery Lent S 
Courtesy of The § n R. Guggenl Iu 
an effort to imagine contemplating i single picture for h I 
We are used to processions of images inundation, and our sense 
are no longer geared to the pace of ¢ ther centuries 

Obviously the re lationship of spectator, painter nad p t 
has changed. When I saw this show my first question 
much is the building itself an Imposition It torce the viewe 
to see many things at onc Who stands with his back t the 
other side ot the ramp feels its pres nice ren like 1 \ \ It 
forces him to have distance since when he | k LCTOSS, He ¢ 
see each work in its broadest outlines. Suc enforced detacl 
ment helps insure an ensemble effect. The intima f the | 
ers experience in the studio—if it existed in the t p ( 
not be transmitted. Is this the new function of painti: thes 
to be an element in an environment? An environment t that 
which is plaste red with billboards and pi bl irt 

gut no, it cant be a “new” function. If | think of Malevich 
pioneer essay with its pages of illustrations of the riot ( 
vironments” that stimulate painters I must admit that tl ce 
has been with us tor a long time. Malevi showed a pace witl 
plough horses hunting dog, a peasant family and a man wit 
an accordion as the “egg? that stimulates the Academician 
Then a page of zeppelins, boatvards irdes nd c Cl n 
searchlights as the environment stimulating the Futurist. But 
the Suprematist is inspired in a far more detached Hi 
world is th distant aerial-view rid ft bridac pla 
rivers, and airplanes in a sky without 1 horizon. | 
seen from a greatly detached point of vir 

As modern as this detachment is, I fight it. But at the G Cl 
heim the odds were against me Even the lightin ck re 
to flatten out each painting so that it appear n t with it 
neighbors. In one of the queerest lighting arrangements eve 
made for paintings the light came from the back a vell as thi 
front of the picture. The thin pattern that is left even in paint 
ings intended to be more painterly is suitable to the ji 
effect of the unified spectac le 

Eventually, with effort, the spectator can move up close and 
trv, as Arnason did, to see the individual documentary eviden 
of the movement. Arnason provides an invaluable aid in h 
catalog by reviewing the history of the movement and its evol 


tion during a period of some fifteen vears 
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movement as a 
distinguishes 
“imagists. 





He speculates on the significance of the 
movement and focuses on its recent evolution. He 
between abstract expressionists and what he calls 


“It is a fact that from the late Yorties to the present day 
certain painters loosely grouped with*the Abstract Expression- 
ists have rather been concerned through extreme simplification 
of thei frequently to the dominant assertion of a 
single overpowering element—in presenting an all-encompassing 
This ‘presence’ could be ‘image in 
an abstract symbol rather than as a reflection or 


CanVaAaseS 


ce s¢ ribed as an 


presence 
the sense of 
imitation of anything in nature 

Rothko, Gottlieb and Still 


contends that “there is actually 
ind precise abstractionists 


among Arnason’s 


at present 


Newman are 


imagists. He 
substantial tendency among both free 
yt torms with an accent on 


makes ot 


ime a 


toward a process of simplification « 


large abstract color shapes whose expressive intent 
the entire painting an abstract Imac 

1 could argue with the definition of image and mysterious 
presence (a mixture of smaller elements does not cancel the 
possibility of a mysterious presence but | must agree in seeing 
t pronounced tendency to simplification and reduction. The 


frenetic need to get rid of things keeps hitting us periodic illy 
in the 20th century the rate ; vy well 
be rid of evervthing before long 
Many of the illustrating the 
movement, particularly thos by the yvounge1 
to be emblematic being the visibl 
idea. After however, they by to look 
like in emblem and al 
device fs nnotation but 
p after the embk m jn which the 
tractable and prac 
ippears in the definition 
of 


and il Wwe are 


pamtings imadgist Wih y tin 
Cenel ition i | 
symbol ot 


ali ¢ mbl Ith 


everal times around rin 


Phe difference 
light h | 
the 
idea has been simplified, ma 
tical tor Phe word “design 
device bsent fi 
Phe lara by Alfred 
Leslie ¢ i number of 

the irching 

suggest 


two planes to 
His painting the were ideas 


become elements of pi 


Flatt 


TI SCC) iS 1 repr 


' 
more devices between 


only a In ¢ in Import int 


th device 1s nes ( 


Ore MOre 


rep tition 


but is 


pamtin 


cil) ¢ mble 1h) 


ta 
( stablishe d COL 
the 


the definition 


| ( slic IS a 00d ( vamp ( 
ilre ady 


linn 


und 
the 1 ved 
th diagonal bat 
of what 


device ompt 


single stripe 


0 


entions drip 


dividin movement. 


1 


some time ag 


mible 1s 


ture-making pure and simple 


free-stvle painting can 
lern history. I fail to 
the imadgists provoke 
mitin iW countless from 

equally eXpressi nist lioms to the clean hard edges and flat 
introduced by Leger, Mondrian, Van Doesburg et al 
with pure color and pict rial design were rife. The 


ning-out and ometrisation mm 


| 


titive ar velopment 


nt 


Ink THO 


iwed excitemn new 


understand thre 


French pa turn 


Interregnum artists 
patterning 


| \perime rit 


tartling simplicity of Ste Ha was matched by Victor Vasarely 
vhose unorthodox formats and 1 of hallucinating stripes hit 
Paris long a Phe “hard-edge corner ot modern painting was 
often a refuge in the past for painters weary of thick matiere 
ind impulsive strokin Q)I wirs¢ Americans retain a certain 
mount of appl ed crudity in their experiments I dont mean 
t he rudgin ibout th re painting but since its newness 
hat is claimed bye t listinction precedents do count 
I am not referring to painters suc h as Sander, Leon Smith, Ad 
Reinhardt to mention { vhose work doesn't. strike first 
thi hon elty but th 1 h conviction 
It 1 certainh true that the rrand formats most ot these 
madists preter make a difference. But is it enough of a difterence 
t irrant the feverish attempt t make of them a new move 
ent Arnason, by the wa is not guilty of this, but others 
have raised a fuss ill out of pro] rtion ovel the new painters 
wir need to re ich mui il proporth ns has been with us since 
the beginnin of thi ibstract expressionist: mover nt. as the 
n ot classics | ynlin. Newman Still Pollock et proves 
In rejecting easel paintin they did more than submit to modern 
conditions ind dem nds. But it seems to me that their successors 
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ty in its thirst tor rapid mace 


Te ommodat 
midst. Rothko whose 


mace ind the ban ban Impact In thei 

ubtle color gradations are disasti usly blotted out by the light 
‘no from behind, looks positively conservative So does Mother 

well whose 17-foot mut il with its “event care fully cal ulated 


: 
ts unturling 
French mural tra 


space progression 


both in its displacem« nt of Ss} I 
nfortably in the larger 


can take its plac 


dition 





Among the few imagist paintings that lived up to Arnason’s 
condition of the mysterious presence, I would place Dugmore s, 
in which a black form like the flayed and stretched hide of a 
beast, successfully plays against a white background suggesting 
spaces and events behind the illustory flatness of the foreplane. 
1 thought, too, that Michael Goldberg's painting with its white 
line skidding dramatically in front of a turbid landscape-like 
setting fulfilled the larger claims made for the imagists. 

Ironically the earliest painting in the show is a Matta titled 
“The Disasters of Mysticism.” Maybe if this show were repeated 
. same title. The accent on 


in twentv vears, it would bear the 
Total reliance on 


faith is unmistakable in much of the work. 


Philip Guston 


Duo, 1961 

Courtesy The Solomon 
R. Ge nheir \Viuseur 
Lent hy Sidne Jan 
Gallert 





a vice. There is 4 reduction of 
the artist collapses into the 
vice of reckless faith with its con- 
not only in so-called action 
the imagist painting as 
as respond- 
what Fitzsim- 


intuition usually develops into 
conflict that is fatal to art when 
comfort of mindlessness. The 
comitant irony is reflected 
painting as it is practiced today, but in 
around “elements” is just as dangerous 


loss ot 


well. Pushing 
ing wholly to the doubtful impulses engendering 


mons used to call intra-subjective painting. 

Reduction of conflict is too often mistaken for the sublime 
ideal of simplicity. | wont even comment on the error. I will 
point to the breathtaking simplicity of Matisse’s cut-outs at the 


Museum of Modern Art and challenge the sensibility of anyone 
Simplicity and sim- 


who has seen them. There is a difference. 
plicism must not be « onfused. 

Phis brings me back circular fashion, as befits a Guggenheim 
to the problem of the relationship of the viewer to the 
lhe spectacular simple paintings carr) the day at the 
Significantly, intimate paintings in which the ab- 
creted both in the matter of the paint and in 


shi VW 


painting 


} 


Guggenheim 


stract Image Is sé 
the mutliple planes in which it is wrought, fare badly. Tobey 
for instance is quite lost. Even Guston, whose painting is def- 


‘is work, is shouted down for all 
hut the most serious and determined viewers. The simplicity of 
fobev or Guston is not geared to the simplicity of billboard 
‘mmediacy. They could easily be passé d over in favor of Morris 
Louis’ unprimed canvas with its set of stripes huddled together 
that is effective once but is a device 


initely a superiol example of ] 


in the center—an Image 


when repe ate d 


What is 


paint rs 
antry 


when two of the outstanding American 
there were a few others as well) are nearly lost in the 
connected with contemporary art? Have we carried 
an excess which Matta would 


wrong then, 


page 


simplicity and rapid digestion to 
ironically have called a disaster of mysticism? 


harvey 
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PETER YATES 


SOUND 


This written lecture on Sound was prepared for the national 
convention of the American Society of Industrial Design and 
reproduced by them with several pages of notes on the composi- 
tions which made up the audible lecture. The breadth of this 
subject, which here | have condensed into a rather brief state- 
ment, has provoked me to attempt several very long programs, 
for the most part with taped examples. Last year at Houston my 
fourth lecture, on Electronic and Noise Music, began somewhat 
after 7:30 pm and ran until the last question had been answered 
at approximately 11:30. This year, again for the Contemporary 
Arts Association at Houston, the show began at 8 and ended 
some time after 12:30 am. A local critic, who did not stay the 
course, ended her review: “Everyone hailed Yates as a devoted 
scholar with no idea of time. If he studied his Confucius closely 
he’d have remembered that ‘He who play music long, have short 
audience.” To which, having my Confucius, I replied “Who 
elsewhere not hear.” 

The program included not only the long series of taped ex- 
amples I had prepared, culminating in a 20 minute selection 
from Harry Partch’s Revelation in the Courthouse Park, a work 
I find the more marvellous the more often I hear it, but also 
several items I had proposed as alternatives or additions, with 
out expecting all of them to be provided. Among them were the 
Ileac Quartet composed by an electronic computer under the 
program guidance of Jerry Hiller at the University of Illinois, 
played by the New String Quartet of Houston; Two Pieces for 
Kettle Drums by Elliott Carter played by tympanist David 
Wuliger; and a film Music Studio: Harry Partch, obtained from 
Cinema 16, New York, which shows the composer demonstrat- 
ing his instruments—a film I recommend highly to any music 
school interested in becoming acquainted with Partch’s rathe1 
inaccessible compositions. Each of these ran much longer than | 


‘ 
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had anticipated. I do believe that those who stayed to the end 
though they did not remain to ask questions, felt they had their 
money's worth. My rival in the field of extended lecturing, th 
famed Buckminster Fuller, is reported to have kept his Houston 
audience in suspended concentration for seven hours. Why 
should persons who really wish to do justice to a large subject 
expect to go home until they have covered the ground? 

The program for the American Society of Industrial Design 
given at the St.;Catherine Hotel on Catalina Island, included 
much of the same material but added to it a sequence of ab 
stract films, some with sound, by my fellow lecturer John Whit 
ney. These admirable studies in dynamic visual abstraction 
should be more widely known than thev are. This time we over 
estimated the capacity of our audience, sunburned after a boat 
trip across the channel, and had to cut the demonstration short 
about three-fifths of the way through. But I believe we put over 
our message 

Here follows the article on Sound prepared for that occasion 
Regular readers of this column have gone over much of. the 
ground in earlier articles, and my audience at the University of 
Illinois Biennial of Contemporary Arts last April heard it in mucl 
greater extension, but | believe that the material as here pre 
sented may convey in succinct form the thinking behind most of 
mv recent lecturing and writing. 

No entry under Sound appears in my Oxford Companion ti 
Music or in my 1904 edition of Grove's Dictionary of Music ane 
Musicians. Professional thinkers about music, until lately, have 
thought of Music as one thing and Sound as something els« 


Now there is at the San Diego Naval Laboratories a sect 
called Music and Nois« 

Technical taik about Sound as a musical phenomenon start 
with mention of Pythagoras, a Greek philosopher who belies 
he could set up order in the cosmos by expressing all relation 
ships among the parts of things in terms of simple whole num 
bers. In his experiments Pythagoras found that such relationship 
do exist among the pertect inte rvals of tones obtained by plu k 


ing a stretched string 
These simple mathematical relationships among tones, dis 


c~Y=3 of (-+- wee Olole. 
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covered 2500 years ago, are still used in formal musical theoriz- 
ing, but they no longe1 express what Pythagoras understood by 
them. In the 15th century of Western European music the 
growing elaboration of musical forms directed theorists to explore 
methods of tempering the pure Pythagorean scale to permit a 
greater variety of constant or nearly constant vertical relation- 
ships by intervals. The rules for these relationships established 
what is known as Formal Harmony 

The trouble is that the sum of the perfect intervals within an 
octave is slightly greater than a perfect octave by about a 
quarter-tone. Tempering consists in distributing the difference 
or Pythagorean comma among the intervals by tuning some in- 
tervals more narrowly 

Towards the end of the 16th century the extension of the 
new vertical harmonic relationships into music composed for 
instruments not of variable intonation, like voice and viol, but 
for the fixed intonation of the kevboard instruments caused 
further tempering. A new system of tempered intervals, called 
\Meantone, came into predominance throughout European music. 
This intervallic svstem governed the harmonizing of European 
music for above 200 vears 

In Meantone the prin ipal major thirds of the scale are tuned 
acoustically pure oO! beatless:; the other intervals are tuned some- 
what impurely ind unequally with the result that every kev in 
a Meantone tuning has a slightly different interval pattern or 
harmonic coloring. Modulation, or changing from one key to 
another, was of great Importance because it changed the color 
and therefore in some degree the emotional nature of the music 
{ new musical grammar appeared, derived from vertical hat 
mony and the new key svstem 

Modern harmonic theory is based partly on the simple math 
ematical relationships among pertect intervals established by 
Pythagoras, partly on the modulatory coloring among the im 
perfect intervals of the kevs in Meantone tuning, and partly on 
rationalizations of these two conflicting svstems in terms of the 
tuning we use today, | qual Temperament 

Equal lemperament solves or avoids the problem of the 
Pythagorean comma by dividing the octave into mathematically 
equal intervals, all equally imperfect and equally dissonant. To 
day we hear sung in Equal Temperament the choral music of the 
Middle Ages which was intended to be sung in acoustically pure 
intervals, the choral music of the polyphonic era which was in- 
tended to be sung in a nearly pure temperament called Just 
Intonation, and the musi f the 17th and 18th centuries which 
was intended to be heard in the kev coloration of Meantone. In 
Equal Temperament all these sound alike 

Not only do we hear all older music incorrectly; a more sig 
nificant fact is that we hear no music which does not have a 
slight but equal quantity of dissonance in every interval that is 
plaved. Dissonance as a creative element in music came in with 
our present tuning. Relative degrees of dissonance emphasize the 
dramatic structure of our classical music espe ially in the large 
forms 

With Equal Temperament, all intervals being alike, the diffe: 
ences among the kevs vanished these differ nees continue to 
exist in theory, but no ear can hear them. A kev can be rec g 
nized by its starting note but no longer bv its distinctive colora 
tion. To re place the vanished color, harmony was made thicket 
ind heavier, until key harmony, too, disappeared, swallowed up 
In practice bv a single chromatic harmony consisting of all the 
notes in the octave. Color had been restored to music at the cost 
of internal order. Harmony survived as a system of rationaliza 
tions without svntax or grammar. Dissonance lost dramatic rela 
tivitv, since all music was now heavily dissonant. That is where 
music had arrived at the start of the 20th century 

Musical thinking today resembles scientific thinking at the 
time of Tycho and Galileo. when the inte lligence was discove ring 
by observation one set of facts while continuing to reason by 
scientific tradition since Ptolemy within another set of facts and 
Was he ld by authority to rccept al third set of tacts not to he 
reasoned with Ol observed because revealed And then space 
opened up dimensions no longer conceptual and verbal but real 
and inconceivable. The present-day recognition of Sound ré 


sembles that earlier discovery of space 


Debussy exposed the theoretical Impasse by dispensing with 
the traditional rules for harmony. Arnold Schoenhs rg resolved it 
by showing that since the relationships among the 12 chromatic 
tones remained valid in practice, a new single kev of 12 tones 
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FOR MEN OF IMAGINATION ® THE BEAUTY AND FLEXI\I- 


BILITY OF POMONA’'S SCULPTURED TILE AFFORDS 
ARCHITECTS AN OPPORTUNITY OF DESIGN EXPRES- 


SION NEVER BEFORE AVAILABLE IN CERAMIC TILE 
OFFERED IN SEVEN DESIGNS AND A WIDE ARRAY OF 
DECORATOR COLORS, SCULPTURED TILE IS TRULY 
A MATERIAL OF BOTH FUNCTION AND ART. SAMPLES 


AND COLORS AVAILABLE UPON 


REQUEST #® POMONA TILE MANUFAC. POMONA 


TURING CO., LOS ANGELES 36, CALI- 
FORNIA. OFFICES IN 26 PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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GRAPHIS ANNUAL 1961/62, Edited by Walter Herdeg ( Hast- 
ing House, Publishers, $15.00). The 10th anniversary issue of this 
Annual of International Advertising Art sets the same high 
standards as its predecessors—if anything, the best number to 
date. A proportionately larger collection of contributions from 
Americans should be heartening to graphic designers in this 
country, as the overall selections, from posters to packaging, 
booklets, advertisement and cards, merit high ratings. As usual 
the Swiss printing is meticulous, the whole most attractively, 
set up. A preface by Professor Richard Guyatt of the Royal 
College of Art in London provides a thoughtful discussion of the 
dilemma of the fine arts artist in a rapidly moving technological 
age in opposition to the position of the designer and his per 
formances in solving practical problems of communication 





ROBERT WETTERAU 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ARCHITECTURAL PRESENTATION IN OPAQUE WATERCOLOR b 
Chris Choate, (Reinhold Publishing Corporation, $12.50 


THE BOOK OF BOSTON, Federal Period by Marjorie Drake R vith 
photographs by Samuel Chamberlain, (Hasting House, $4.50 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND ARCHITECTURE by Eric De Mare Frederick A 


Praeger, $13.50) 


VISUAL COMMUNICATION INTERNATIONAL, Frank Baker, Edito: 
(Hastings House, $6.95) 


ILLUSTRATORS 61, The Annual of American Illustratior Hastir 
House, $14.00). 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL by Charles Dickens, illustrated by Ronald Seark 
(World Publishing Company, $4.95 


FINE POTTERY 


gifts reasonable and unreasonable 
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BEATRICE WOOD 


McAndrews Road, Ojai, California 
Telephone: 2430 












ARTS & ARCHITECTURE 


ALLON T. SCHOENER 


Curator, Contemporary Arts Center, Cincinnati 


VISUAL DESIGN IN ACTION by Ladislav Sutnar; published by 
Hastings House, Inc., 151 East 50th St., New York 22; ISS pages 
36 pages of color portfolios, 342 black illustrations on Krome 
kote: 817.50 


W he never One ot the acknowledged ke iders ot i profession 
decides to write a book, it may ultimately become either a classic 
in its field or a textbook. Ladislav Sutnar’s recent book, Visual 
Design in Action, will be both. It is an extremely handsome book 
that denotes perfection of design and production. This book 
differs from Sutnar’s previous publications: “Design for Point of 
Sale Catalog Design Progress” and “Package Design: the force 
ol visual selling, all ol which have become basic tools for th 
graphic designer and art director. In these books, Sutnar’s edi 
torial comment was illustrated with the work of numerous di 
signers. In Visual Design in Action Sutnar has restricted himselt 
to his own work Sutnar is one of the verv few men in any pi 
fession who can examine his personal achievements with thi 
degree of objectivity 


Visual Design lh Action ty pihe Ss Sutnars individual talent 
which include the ability to organize ideas int dynamic \ 
patterns, an uncompromising facility to achieve maximum preci 
sion in methods of printing production ind Lirica quality I 
describing his phil sophie il ideas with absolute clarit Phi 
book verifies Sutnar’s peerag is one of the international le der 
in the field of pas | ipl ic de sign because it demonstrate t] 
can practice what he pre iches 

Ladislav Sutnar was born and educated in Czech vakia 
he came to the United States in 1939 as chiet designer of Czec! 
participation in the New York World’s Fair. Although Sutnan 
had been ce veloping new ice iS and prim pl f design it 
Czechoslovakia, his residence in this countr ntensified | 
awareness of new problems which became more « lent here 
In the United States it was possible to find practical exampl 
of the directions toward which 20th century industrial life 
moving. At the same time it was pr ssible for the designer t 
issume areas Of responsibility in his work rather tl » to theo 
upon them In ill phases ! the Ameri il) hi hl ndu rial | 
environment, everything moved more rapidly; it was neces 
to make more decisions more rapidly. The increased differ 
tion of Communication techniques and the iner ed numb 
competitive factors created chaos and contusion. Ladis] Ss 
accepted the 20th century environment alon t] ts prob] 
and potentialities. In this book, Sutnar has den trated cl 
that his philosophy can provid i tructure 
develop better solutions to existing and future prol 

The following statement from the first section of the 
principles and attributes—defines Sutnar’s position wit} 
plic itv and clarity New ! iphic design rests on tl bel 
sound pring iple s and educated thinkin hould rep! | 
to supposedly sate rules lt is never mec! inl il. | t t 
ind by pointing to the future in an age t ¢ ! 

Improvement and progress Every design bition thre 
of objective thinking that determine t harmon 
between usefulness the ippe il to the lind nad ‘ 

the gratification of the eve Ever nd d 
fies the three desi n principle of function, nd torm. §S 
1 new design entity ilse SCT VE to intensil ( 

Che performance standards to meet thi req ent 

tional information flow for fast perception are 

visual interest to gain ittention ind start tl ( 

simplify visual represehtation and organization for speed in 
reading and understanding, and >) te provid isual continuit | 
for clarity in equence The relative importance of « } t these 
standards will varv considerably trom « eto 

Ly spite the highh pers nal nature of tl b } 
bring criticism from som quarters the sé pe tit ubject 
universal and covers all major tacets of Communication di n 
today In the section concerned with US intormation design 
progress,” thirty six individual subjects are disc 1 Amor 
them are some of the following streneth in 1 il unit t| 
new concept of the corporate image industrial information 
svstem design point-ol sale design for prestige ind “visua 
direction and identification systems in building interior Within 


each one of these headings, Sutnar discusses the pl blems that 








Cultural fragmentization is perhaps one of 
the most serious aspects of the malaise of our 
times for it stems from the barriers in thought 
ind foe lin 4 


thes 


which isolate us one from the 
Phere are obvious schisms, deep and pene- 
trating, in the cultural sphe re. In art we have 
the same experience of cultured and _ intelli 
throats 1th baf 
Phere would appear to be 

total lack of understanding which is terribls 
frustrating to the protagonists and the kev 


note of all criticism today is anger arising out 


ent irt love rs at « ich other 


fied animosits 


Particularly do we see this in architecture 
Architecture is an admirable case study of 
miro. which 
reveals the characteristic of an age in clear 


harp light. “In the state of building at any 
period,” Lewis Mumford wrote, “one may dis 

ver in legible script the compli ited proe 
coats ind chan es that ir¢ takin place within 
civilization. itself Architecture is the mirron 


f the age and if. the picture ol civilization 
] 1 


1 it reflects is confused and diverse pel 


hitecture itself is 


iilti-face | Nan indeed re thr faces ot 


M'CLALISE ire 


hitecture 
Wi iré ptt ued b l pleth ral ot coined 
labels. We are confused by an infinity of isms 
ind while we ire aware that this 1S parth 
cre | 1 listic le CTTICS et We must 
rie ck that In ddern irchitecture has ind IS 
extoliatin r perhaps disintegratin inte 
tl e diverse manifestations which we com 
partmentalize as functionalism. tuturism. con 
tructivism romanti m eclecticism empiri 
a hy { ISTH ( Cll | \ ellism This IS the 
| f cards vith sucl ntricate Combin 
t neoliberti r compositional ri 
' ' howe ] thy * f build 
| 
| I l de at Oy mre Vi | iv¢ SCCTI thr 
finest of Italian architects. the most articulate 
! It nm critics expend 1 th Ir ene Ics Wn 
I cal battle between tive rationalist 
ind the organicists. For a decade or more we 
( Cech Ital ill irchitect i Cardnet Ne 
I )) inted out band Tih the disci 
I t funeti 1} | n id ekin persona 
lit ) f facade and form ving t irch 
{ ti ( pre LO thr irbitrarine S na 
phen ilit ot the rld t fashi 1 ( 1IS¢ 
| tl t 1) It | t| t we find the p les 
f architectural « tremism separating out 
If it is in England that the theories of di 
versification are most determinedh pursued 
if it is in Italy that the proneerm of arch 


4 ural diversific ition emerges then it is in 
the | nited States perhaps bee tIS¢ ol thre 
extensive scale otf building operations that 


the massive consolidation of architectural 


taken place Any survey of current 





American work shows no single manifestation 
of a contemporary architecture, but repre- 
sentative buildings of every current architec- 
tural attitude and fashion accumulating in a 
diversity which astounds us. 

Architectural individualism runs rampant. 
In addition to the innumerable major move- 
‘minor private disciplines and per- 
sonal dogma under the broad umbrella of 
beautiful aspirations are as numerous as ever. 

The disciplines are all more or less ex- 
pedient, all more or less individual, sophisti- 
cated tec hnique s for reaching up to—to what? 

Che intellectual rat race is faster now. 
Evervone would like to be a one-man avant- 
rarde ”” Reaching up to what?, asks Boyd, 
ind this is the great architectural enigma of 
underlining in specific terms Albert 
Einstein's aphorism that “perfection of tools 


ments 


Our ave 


and confusion of aims are characteristic of 
our times 

It has been cogently argued by G. M. Kall- 
man that it is this obscuring of long distance 
aims which has deviated a generation ot 
vounger architects from the pursuit of ulti- 
mate objectives to the solution of immediate 
pr blems. Action re places vision for the gen- 
eration of angry voung architects. Perhaps 
blind action is characteristic for the angry 
young men appear often to be rebels against, 
rather than protagonists for, some ideal, aim 
or objective. They are angrv, and with reason, 
igainst) parents teachers, and anv adult in 
uithority who is collectively responsible for 
the mess the world finds itself in. They are 
inery against the squares and tee-squares ) 
of the older generation, and unless they can 
become rebels with a cause thev will degen 
erate into architectural di linque ney. 

The phrase young men is misleading, for 
inger implies an attitud which affects men 
of all ages. Hence we have Philip Johnson, 
an architect mature in age and experience, 
expressing the restlessness of the times. He 
savs. in an interview with Time magazine, 
that ‘we are rebelling but we have picked 
different wavs to rebel against the modern 
movement architecture is moving not in 
ne direction but many. The result may be 
chaos but there could also be more excite 
ment. Johnson rationalizes and romanticizes 
this implied lack of direction, and becomes a 
powerful champion of the new laissez-faire. 
But once more whither awav? The interna 
tional stvle is dvinge and _ the Architectural 
Review is looking for a new compelling unify- 
ing slogan. But if we live in an age when we 
do not like 
disciplines or even capital letters, can't we 


compelling slogans,” or styles, o1 


just wander around aimlessly? “The world 
is so full of a number of things”: and so forth 
[ am free to admit that | love in mv work to 
comment on hist r\ The Italians like funny 


( é 


in passing 
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SMALL CHURCH BY FRANZ FUEG, ARCHITECT 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERNST RASS 
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The outside walls of this small church in Swit 





zerland are translucid walls, consisting of onyx 


“ 


panels set at intervals and which filter the light, 


giving it a peculiar mellow quality. Early in the 
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morning and in the evening, the nave will be i | 
illuminated by lights fixed behind the acoustic \ ert ; 
panels in the ceiling. At night, the church will 
shine above the village like an illuminated ship i } 
Apart from the gallery and walls below, there t 
are no structural elements in the interior of the i f 1 4 4 
| church. A 1.75 meter-high surface-bearing struc , ff } f —- 4 } | 7 — wet t 7 j 
ture, supported only over the elevations, spans anh ee a - 
the pillarless space. This bearing structure con i | en. . . * t I 
sists of 2,950 rods, each 6.5 centimeters thick, { I [ { | ca | 
and has 1,000 system points. The individual | ~ } f A 
fields are asymmetrical but form a distinct axis in it | | siitpe ; shiek { é } 
the longitudinal direction of the church. The : f i 
standard symmetrical disposition of the fields i 4. 
nee | 1 
would have been considerably less economical ~ ff | a 
) ewrtaee an | 
requiring additional rods (longitudinal and lat be) oa SAE OE i 
eral bonds) for peripheral stabilization ma a 
After the elevation supports have been set in rt | 
position, the bearing structure will be assembled at 
at the building site, welded, sand-blasted and SP aS | | ™ 
sprayed; light fittings installed, and the acoustic ig a 
penels fixed between the rods. The bearing le | | 
structure will then be raised to the correct height ed) an { | 





by means of slablifts. 


ARCHITECTS A. QUINCY JONES—FREDERICK E. EMMON 


ARTS & ARCHITECTURE’S CASE STUDY HOUSE NO. DEVELOPER EICHLER HOMES, IN¢ 


CO-SPONSOR THE PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL, IN 


With the introduction of an earth backfilled 


retaining wall as the basis for a design concept, 


Case Study House No. 24 suggests a solution to the 


interrelated problems which result from today’s 
commitment to mass-produced housing in newly 
planned communities 
The following four functions are basi 
design concept and develop from placement of the 
house within the earth retaining wall 
1. Visual integration of house to adjacent hous 
ing and terrain 
Sound privacy from neighbors and _ traffic 
noise 
Visual privacy from neighbors and street 
traffic 
Thermal insulation adequate for both heating 
and cooling 
Site integration: What usually constitutes a costly 
disadvantage to the builder, raw land that is not 
compleiely level, becomes a design advantage 
when the over-all site plan includes a number of 
houses developed on the basic concept of the Case 
Study House. Although a flat site is usually pre 
ferred by a builder who is controlling costs care 
fully, this type of design approach provides that 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LELAND Y. LEE 
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PROJECT FOR AN OFFICE BUILDING 


STANLEY TIGERMAN, ARCHITECT 


The major generating factor in the design of 
this project was to challenge the universal space 
concept of what has contemporarily been ac 
cepted as an archetype for office buildings 
Investigation of the problem revealed that white 
collar workers do not operate efficiently as a 
large group and that the corporate idea of 
efficiency is to break up a large office force into 
working units of between eight and twelve 
people supervised at that level. Therefore, it 
appeared reasonable to attenuate the form 
based on this need while still allowing inter 
department as well as intra-department flexibil 
ity. The resulting design of a bearing wall struc 
ture broken into several spaces for single tenant 
occupancy accomplished this aim. The accept 
able office building solution of movable parti 
tions never really defines space with a resulting 
ephemeral lack of definition of space. This de 
sign relies heavily on the use of solid masonry 
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walls and glass to give a solid spatial termina 
tion to the flexible spaces on any given typical 
floor 

The structure is of three-directional reinforced 
masonry bearing walls with one way pre-cast, 
pre-stressed concrete sections spanning between 
the walls and so designed to accomplish high 
velocity ducting of air intermittently with ex 
posed, low brightness fluorescent tubes. A me 
chanical down-feed system runs through the walls 
ard across these pre-cast members mechanically 
ventilating, air-conditioning the typical floors 

The cafeteria is also broken down into a 
series of small spaces reflecting the sense of 
privacy now lacking in current oversized cafe 
terias. Access to the building from the street has 
been carefully considered to accomplish a mean 
ingful sequence of spaces culminating in the 
large vertical shaft of light immediately preced 
ing the entrance lobby and core 





































THE INFLUENCE OF REINFORCED CONCRETE AND 
TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS ON THE 
ARCHITECTURE OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 


PIER LUIGI NERVI 


In the last fifty vears the slow, age-long evolution of the art of build- 
ing has undergone a sudden change, which has given us, in the space 
of a few decades, buildings and other structures which bear no resem- 
blance to anything previously created by mankind. This is a remarkable 
phenomenon and its causes, the way it has been produced, its foreseeable 
future developments deserve to be examined as closely as possible. 

It would be superfluous, and especially in this place, to demonstrate 
how large a part architecture plays in the life of human society, but it 
will be useful to remember that all the qualities of a people and of a 
period are concentrated and, as it were, fossilized in its architecture. 
For everyone contributes to architecture: the client, with the exact 
definition of his requirements and with the choice of designer; the 
architect in the function of interpreter, or rather catalyst, of the deep 
and sometimes unconscious feelings of the society in which he lives; 
the general public, which judges a work of architecture with the im- 
mediacy which comes from the very fact of living in it or beside it and, 
by its verdict, influences succeeding developments in building. 

While attempting to correlate the causes which, in less than a cen- 
tury, have produced such a profound transformation in the art of build- 
ing, it would, I think, be well to bear in mind the two-fold character 
of a work of architecture: it has a physical existence, dependent on 
materials and technical necessity, and an emotional content in which 
dimensions and materials play little part and which becomes more dif- 
ficult to define the nearer the building is to be domain of art. 

In a certain sense these two elements can be considered to cor- 
respond to language, either written or spoken, and to the poetic moods 
and thoughts which it may express. The vocabulary of the language 
of architecture is made up not only of building materials but also, and 
more decisively, of structural types and functional demands which the 
work must satisfy. 

We have only to make a very short comparison between the past 
(that is to say all building from prehistoric times to halfway through 
the last century) and the world of building today, together with what 
is foreseeable of that of tomorrow, to realize what a radical change has 
come about in building techniques and materials. As a result of the 
irresistible pressure of economic factors and of the rapid evolution of 
industrial production, acting in a chain of causes and results whose 
point of departure is very hard to determine or explain, stone, bricks 
and timber have come to be supplemented, if not largely replaced, by 
steel, concrete, light alloys and plastics. 

All the same, however unmistakable the architectural difference may 
be between a cast-iron column and a corresponding marble column, or 
between a facade with a steel frame and aluminum panels and one in 
brick, it is easy to see that the most complete transformation in archi- 
tectural language and thought has been brought about by the new and 
daring structural forms made possible by the application of structural 
analysis and constructional techniques, which may be called Building 
Science. 

We have, all of us here, made Building Science the foundation of 
our studies and we accept it, not only as a sure guide, but almost as im 


plied by the very existence of designing and building. But when we 
reflect that this system of theory was born about a hundred years ago 
and that, until then, every work of architecture, even the Gothic cathe 
drals, the great domes, the great masonry bridges and the vaults of 
the great galleries of the Renaissance palaces, were designed, propor 
tioned and built by virtue of intuition and experience, apart from feel 
ing unlimited admiration for the courage and intellectual acuteness of 
those distant predecessors of ours, we see in a clearer light how radi 
cally the conditions of building today differ from those of every century 
before our own. Restriction to a few simple structural forms, which bit 
by bit architects of genius had discovered and which, though slowly 
changing, remained valid for tens and even hundreds of vears until a 
new breath of genius permitted the rise of new forms, has given way 
thanks of Building Science, to the possibility of allowing the imagina 
tion a free run and of thinking out new structural forms, of testing the 
conditions of internal equilibrium and of deciding, with more than the 
necessary precision, the dimensions require d to resist stress 
Finally one must take into account the violent intervention of « 

nomic limits and considerations in the whole vast field of building. It 
is certainly hard for us to estimate the economic conditions of buildin 


powerfu 


and even more for the great churches and for the most representativé 


> I 


in the past, but it is clear that for the grandiose palaces of th 


buildings, the cost of the work must have had limits and conditions of 
expenditure very different from those of today. Today cheapne 
rather the economic return of building activity s of fundament 
portance for the balance and social development of nations. It is th 
strict duty of every architect to study economical building: one 


only to remember that if building costs could be reduced by ai 
preciable fraction and if, as a result, at an equal total cost the numb: 
or the size of buildings could be increased by that Tritic h man ft tl 
problems which embarrass the less fortunate nations would 
ably eased 

To this consideration, in itself already more than sufficient to justif 
the revolutionary changes of the last hundred vears in the vocab 
of the architectural language, have been added the new demands ari 
from the progressive technical and social developments of our tim« 
The use of new and increasingly efficient materials and the possibilit 
of qualitative and quantitative tests devised by Building Science | 
made possible the realization in vital and expressive architecture of the 
unprecedented structural forms demanded by railway stations, airport 
seaports, enormous bridges, very high buildings and huge factories. It 
was therefore inevitable that this combination of factors should lead t 
the complete transformation in the exterior aspects of a great man 
modern works of architecture, so much so that. in the light of these 


elementary observations, the dispute which developed in the first ce 


ades of this century between the upholde rs of the ld forms, Ipe 
in Italy in the so-called ‘arch and column architecture’, and the cham 
pions of a new architecture grouped in various tendenci 
futurism and functionalism, seems now quite pointles 

The radical transformation in the vocabulary of architecture had al 
ready taken place under the pressure of technical and economic fact 


before the emergence of the new tendencies in the field of architectun 

expression, so that it is more than permissible to wonder whether thes 
tendencies are not its result rather than its origin. The fact remains tha 
the architectural experiments of Sant’Elia, a typical exponent of Italiar 
futurism, seem to us completely out of date and more like fantasti 
baroque than sincere contemporary architecture equally suitable for th 
future, while on the other hand some of the great iron bridges, the Eiffe 


Tower and the famous Machinery Pavilion of the 1SS8S9 Paris Exhibit 





mav be considered eloquent prototypes not only for the architecture of 
todav but even for that of the future, although designed in a period of 
formal decadence. 

And besides, the impossibility of halting or reversing this already ap- 
parent trend was clearly demonstrated when Facism and Nazism, turn- 
ing to the past and employing useless columns, a profusion of marble 
and porticos and entrance halls of gigantic proportions, tried to produce 
the appearance and signs of an illusory power. Looking back today on 
such works. at a distance of not even twenty vears, we feel disgust be- 
cause their empty rhetoric fossilizes the moral poverty and falseness of 


the ideas which inspired them 


‘T he ric hness In form of ar hite ctures new voc abulary increases every 
dav. not only because of the increase in the number and variety of the 
building materials made available by the manufacturing industries, but 


more important, because of progress in building methods 


lo take reinforced concrete structures as an example, it is easy to 
see how, from their beginnings up to the present day, as a result of pet 
fected building procedures, their appearance and architectural possi- 
bilities have radically changed. At first reinforced concrete was con 
idered purely from the technical point of view. Once it had fulfilled 
the structural function entrusted to it, it was hurriedly covered up witl® 


masonry and marble facings: it was accepted as a brutal necessitv, but 


to be hidden as soon as it had served its purpose 


If. at the start of the century, someone had wanted to put up ex 
p sed concrete walls like those of the exterior of the UNESCO conference 
buildin in Paris ipart from the hostility to the acceptance of such 

revolutionary conception which would have been encountered at 
that time on all sides (from clients, local authorities and public opin 
ion), he would have found it even harder to overcome the many small 
lifficulties of execution, whose resolution one by one in the continual 
refinement of building te¢ hnique has allowed us to obtain a satisfactory 


result today 


It must not be imagined that it is at all easy to obtain a mix giving 


an interesting surface that is regular but not uniform, or that it depends 


entirely on the designer's wishing to obtain it or, in other words, on a 
desire which contributes to the aesthetic and cultural side of architec 
ture. Every detail contributes to and is necessary to a good result; the 
exact preparation of the frame of the formwork, the quality of the 
timber in contact with the mix, the oil with which the timber is coated 
to prevent the mix from sticking, the quality of the mix, special attention 
to the compaction or vibration, the sort of distance pieces needed to 
hold the reinforcement far enough from the exterior surfaces of the 
concrete and to prevent its Coming to the surface with the resulting 
rust stains, careful programming of casting to avoid, as far as possible, 
double lifts which alwavs cause irregular stains, the division of the 
tages of casting exactly by means of little corrugations and, finally, a 
special executive capacity or, more precisely a good understanding on 
the part of the directors and operatives of the building firm of the im 


portance of il] these little details 


It is clear that problems of this kind could not arise of themselves, 
be put forward, until after the new system’s first period of application 
during which the designers, scientists and builders were intent on de 
fining its structural, practical and economic possibilities and on explor 


ng the field in which they might be applic d 


Indeed it is perhaps worth noting that even today the importance of 
these technical factors not sufficiently understood or taken into 
onsice ration by cle SIGHe! ind builde rs which IS why one sees good 
projects lose a large part of their expressive force through deficient 





UNESCO building, Paris 





LE CORBUSIER: VISUAL ARTS CENTER-—HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

























































































The new Harvard University Visual Arts Center is scheduled to open in 
the fall of 1962. The structure will house, in open flexible space, a number 
of design workshops where undergraduates and advanced students will 
work in a variety of medio and structural materials and where they will 
experiment with various aspects of line, form, colors, texture, light and 
communication. 

The architect's design involves a five-level building of approximately 
50,000 square feet. Each level is designed as an open space that can be 
subdivided by movable partitions or cabinets. The walls make use of deep 
sun baffles that change according to the orientation of the facade and 
control the natural lighting of the interiors. Large rooms open to roof ter- 
races which will provide outdoor exhibition spaces. The building is care- 
fully planned for cross-ventilation, making air conditioning unnecessary 
except in the lecture hall and special basement workshops. 

The workshops of the Center are separated into three areas: a two 
dimensional workshop (drawing and painting); a three-dimensional work- 
shop; and a workshop devoted to ‘‘light and communication’’ (photography, 
motion picture, sound, etc.) 

The Light and Communication workshop will be situated underground with 
studios and a high ceilinged lecture hall seating 180 students. 

The two-dimensional and three-dimensional workshops will be located 
on the second and third floors in a variety of studio arrangements with 
nearby shops for work in metal, wood, ceramics, and other materials. A 
pedestrian ramp connecting the two streets on each side of the building 
will pass through a planted terrace in the center of the building at the 
third level 

Flexibility is the aim of the fourth floor; movable walls will provide for 
seminars, exhibits and experimental projects. A penthouse studio on the 
fifth floor, with a planted garden around it, will be used by the director 
of the Center 


“Between 1902 and 1917 Le Corbusier 
was, in his native country, closely involved in 
the birth and organization of a special educa- 
tional section for architectural evolution. Thanks 
to an exceptional teacher, young and full of 
initiative (L’Eplattenier), an educational center 
limited to twenty students, men and women, 
existed during fifteen years exciting the interest 
and the hostility of people. In one single place 
were taught drawing or color, volume, modeling, 
etc. . . . , construction (furniture, etc.), jewelry, 
embroidery, etc., etc. . . . Le Corbusier began 
with a burin in his hand and the goldsmith's 
hammer and chisel, realizing, though very young, 
excellent works. He made his first house when he 
was seventeen and a half without ever having 
studied architecture. This house, subjected to the 
influence of that time and of his teacher L’Eplat- 
tenier, gave an opening to architectural decora- 
tions: ‘‘scraffiti,,’ mural painting, furniture, 
wrought iron, embossing, etc. . . . During the fol- 
lowing years this school undertook building 
works (decorative, of course, since it was the 
fashion at that time): metal, stone, mosaic, 
stained-glass windows (concert-room, church, 
fragment of a public edifice, etc... . ). One day 
everything collapsed before the rivalry and the 
hotred which had roused the Old School against 
this New Section. . . the manifestation of indi- 
vidualities, the divergencies, finally overcame the 
enthusiasm. 

“And the whole concern collapsed. 

‘From this first experience Le Corbusier has 
kept the instinct of the prophetic, indispensable, 
practical and beneficent relations between the 
hand and the head. The rupture of this collabora- 
tion of the hand and the head brought by mech- 
anism and bureaucracy has fomented little by 
little a monstrous society which would be on the 
decline if no reaction interfered. 

‘Harvard University's initiative has therefore 
found in Le Corbusier a ground which is natur- 
ally favorable to the implantation of the ideas 
which constitute the present program of this 
University.’'—LE CORBUSIER 












The campus of the Dade County Junior College in Florida encompasses 
45 acres and includes a three-story administration, academic and library 
building, flanked on the north by a two-story, 4000-seat gymnasium, and 
on the south by a two-story fine arts and technology building. To the east 
is a@ one-story student center, with its cafeteria overhanging a dredged 
lake. Fill obtained from the 35’ deep lake was used to reclaim lower por- 
tions of the site. 


lead along the strong axis of the campus and to the prominent entrances of 
all buildings, providing generous protected loading entrances important in 
a subtropic region. The covered walks and multi-trunked ficus trees qualify 
and soften the spaces between building masses. A three-story skylighted 
concourse flows through the main building. 

All buildings are fully air conditioned. Except in the cafeteria, glass areas 
are limited to narrow slits in the strongly ribbed precast panels. 

Rougher, unpainted, poured-in-place structural concrete is contrasted 
with the precision of quartz finish precast walls and covered walks. The 
three fire towers of the main building and special surfaces throughout the 
school are white glass tile. 

The central element and the lake will be built immediately, the other 
buildings will follow as state funds become available. 


From the two 1500-car parking areas, sculptural precast concrete walks 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE BY PANCOAST, FERENDINO, SKEELS & BURNHAM. ARCHITECTS 


PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS HOW ADJACENT PRECAST PANELS ABUT, THEIR 
OMBINED RIBS FORMING THE MOST PROMINENT FEATURE F THE 
FENESTRATION SOFT RAY OLOR ANC HORIZONTAL TEXTURE 


FURTHER HELP TO SOFTEN EFFECT OF PANELS IN STRONG SUN 
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THE ENTRANCE WALK IS SEPARATED FROM THE PATIO AT THE LEFT BY A 6-FOOT WALL 


HOUSE BY RICHARD NEUTRA, ARCHITECT 


VIEW TO THE ENTRANCE WALK FIREPLACE, LOOKING WEST 





The house is located on a small hill, over- 
looking the distant mountains across the valleys 
to the north and south. Large boulders and rocks 
were left on the terrain to become part of the 
landscaping which will include many varieties 
of cactii. 

The entrance walk leads into a hall separated 
from the living quarters by a 5’6” high wall 
The sleeping quarters and bath are at the right 
The living room and family room are separated 
by a dark fireplace which intersects with the 
white ceiling which expands into a large roof 
projection 

The family room opens into the kitchen over a 
counter which can be used from both sides. The 
master bedroom with its own patio faces south 


All walls and ceilings are white; the woodwork 
is blond birch, color accents are Chinese red 
and lemon yellow 


COLLABORATORS: SERGE KOSCHIN, BENNO FISCHER, JOHN BLANTON 


MASTER BEDROOM IN THE FUREGROUND WITH ITS OWN TERRACE, NOW LANDSCAPED 


SRAPHS BY JULIUS SHULMAN 
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This building, to be erected in the center of 
Hamburg, Germany, has been designed with 
“=! mg three wings radiating from a center core trian 

ye i io . > 1e eleva 
TT | gular in section. This core, containing the eleva 


ol oe ae a a i ne , tors, dressing rooms, toilets, all mechanical and 


| | 
af = 


maintenance installations, will be of reinforced 


| concrete, completely closed and faced with stone 


« 

= to emphasize its static functions 

rs 3 The three wings, each of which will house 16 
— floors of offices, plus an executive suite, dining 

room and lounge floor, a cafeteria for employ 

ees, have a steel frame structure with completely 


transparent glass facades. The concrete center 





will be clearly visible from the large glass hal 


; | on the ground floor 


UNILEVER BUILDING BY HELMUT HENTRICH AND HUBERT PETSCHNIGG. ARCHITECTS SH 
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SHOPPING CENTER BY R. LEON EDGAR, ARCHITECT 


This new shopping center to be constructed on a 61/2 acre site in the San 
Fernando Valley will have as its principal building a supermarket of approx 
imately 30,000 square feet. The center will include 17 other shops. Three 
foot-traffic points have been created leading into the mall from which 
each store is accessible, the mall being the interior focal point with reflec 
tive pools, landscaping, fountains, seating, removed from the noise and 
confusion of car traffic 

To obtain flexibility within each structure, it was decided to use con 
crete in shell construction of three basic forms, each component becoming 
a part of the overall concept. The market structure, with its hyperbolical 
sphere, measures approximately 170’ x 150’, the apex being 28’ high 
The slab varies in thickness from 8” to 6”, the shell is carried on arches 
into the buttresses. To allow movement the connection between the arches 
and the buttress is a 27” diameter steel ball received by bearing plates 
allowing complete movement created by the temperature changes. The entire 
sales area of the market is completely free of columns or other obstructions 








HOUSE IN AUSTRALIA BY HARRY SEIDLER. ARCHITECT 


This house, in a new subdivision around a dead end street, stands on an 
awkward, wedge-shaped sloping site. Building was made difficult by the 
flowing sandy condition of the ground, and the house had to straddle a 
main sewer line. 

The house faces north and the rear fronts a large, open park space 
toward the south. It was designed to have all living areas level with the 
high portion of the property. Access from the street is through an excavated 
lower floor accommodating an entrance and double garage contained by 
concrete retaining walls. 

The main floor opens the living space with its full height sliding glass 
doors in two directions: toward a cantilevered living terrace on the north 
above the street, (a roof projection creates shade and cover for the en- 
trance;) and toward the park through glass doors giving onto a covered 
porch to the south. This double exposure of the long rectangular living area 


produces a flow of space which is emphasized by a vertical cut in the center, 
the main entry stair and the free-standing, six-foot-high fireplace. The 
kitchen with its breakfast and serving counter is included in this main part 
of the house. The master bedroom facing east opens to a small garden court 
The multi-purpose room can be used as a guest room 

The structure is reinforced concrete; the exterior walls are of terra cotta 
face brick which is also used on one wall of the living room and on the fire 
place. The roof is open-web steel beams, timber joists and decking. The 
color scheme throughout aims toward a neutral background of gray and 
terra cotta face brick accented with bright yellow curtains, matching yellow 


plastic dining chairs, black upholstery fabric and cabinets with black sliding 
glass doors, and white Formica tops on all tables and cupboards. Floors are 
carpeted in dark gray in the living room and master bedroom, medium gray 
vinyl tiles are used in the rest of the house 
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PRODUCTS 


for the new Case Study House 


The following are the first specifications developed by the architects for the new 
Case Study House No. 24 and represent a selection of products on the basis of 
quality and general usefulness that have been selected as being best suited to the 
purposes of this project and are, within the meaning of the Case Study House Pro- 
gram, “Merit Specified.” 


Case Study House No. 24 by A. Quincy Jones and Frederick E. 
Emmons, architects, for the magazine, ARTS & ARCHITECTURE 


Arcadia Sliding Glass Doors—Manufactured by Acme Metal Moulding Company, 
5022 Triggs Street, Los Angeles 


Pomona Ceramic Tile Walls and Counters—Manufactured by Pomona Tile Manufac 
turing Company, 629 North La Brea Avenue, Los Angeles 


Thermador Kitchen Appliances—Manufactured by Norris-Thermador Corporation, 
5215 South Boyle Avenue, Vernon, California 


Stanthony Electric Barbecue Unit—Manufactured by Stanthony Corporation, 5341 
San Fernando Road West, Glendale, California 


Waste-King Dishwasher and Garbage Disposer—Manufactured by Waste King Cor 
poration, 3300 East 50th Street, Vernon, California 


Portland Cement Retaining Walls—The Portland Cement Association, 816 West 5th 
St., Los Angeles, California 


CASE STUDY HOUSE NO. 24—JONES & EMMONS 
(Continued from page 12) 


an undulation of land is an integral part of the total community 
pattern. 

The device used ic create the sculptured appearance that ties 
together the adjaceri houses and relates them directly to the sur- 
rounding landscape is one that permits unusual variety and texture 
within the individual community: excavation of specific areas within 
the living spaces of the house and careful relocation of this excess 
earth. 

Sound privacy: In this house, the floor is lowered approximately 
two feet below the conventional level. The resultant earth is used to 
fill the spaces between houses. These built-up sideyards become 
sculptured earth mounds that establish insulation from external sound 
and create a means for increasing temperature comfort levels within 
the housing structures. 

Sound, the same as light, travels in a straight line. 

The accompanying sketch illustrates the manner in which ‘‘out- 
side"’ sounds travel up—and—over the house. ‘Family generated"’ 
sounds and noises are contained and not transmitted to the neigh- 
bor. Family noises will be absorbed by proper acoustic treatment of 
required surfaces within the respective houses. 

Visual privacy: Every room of the residence relates to its own 
garden. This garden is protected visually by a seven-foot retaining 
wall. Because sight lines are straight, the same as sound and light, 
the same reasoning outlined for sound privacy works for the visual 
privacy of the occuponi. 

Thermal insulation: The sketch which illustrates principles of sound 
privacy applies also to the function of thermal insulation. The roof 
of the house is water-filled. Water is supplied by spray heads which 
yield a steady but fine fog mist. During the heat of the summer the 
roof water evaporation, accentuated by the fine spray of fog mist, 
will maintain the ceiling temperature of the house at a level below 
seventy degrees. The floor slab on grade and side walls, backfilled 
with cool earth, will also maintain a surface temperature below 
seventy degrees. It becomes apparent that the occupants will live 
in a cool envelope. The cool surfaces which surround this living 
space will produce the same kind of ‘‘even’’ comfort expected from 
conventional air conditioning systems. Because water and earth are 
among the best of insulators, the Case Study House will be consid- 
erably easier to heat and cool than the conventional above-grade 
house. 

Plan variations of the house permit diversity of room arrange- 
ments, depending upon site shape and family requirements. Future 


publication will illustrate some of these plan variations. 
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PIER LUIGI NERVI—THE INFLUENCE OF REINFORCED CONCRETE ... 
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execution or, in the opposite case, designers who do not adopt 
more modern solutions through uncertainty or ignorance of the 
possibilities of building execution. 


A light sand-blasting was used, I think for the first time, on 
the exposed concrete parts of the UNEsco building and it proved 
to be particularly successful in removing the stains left by th 
oil spread on the formwork to prevent the mix from sticking 
and in eliminating the whitish efflorescence which some times 
occurs during the curing period. The sanding removes none ot 
the surface’s freshness, which is mostly due to the markings of 
the planking and the pattern of the knots and grain of the wood 
however, even this quite simple operation needs precautions and 
particular care. The workman in charge has only to allow th 
jet of sand to remain stationary for a few seconds, in a moment 
of inattention, to cause a permanent erosion 


The perfecting of the various stages of construction, an 
particular that of the formwork. has allowed the use of new 





structural forms characteristic of concrete. Particularly « pres 
sive among these are columns of varying section generated 
by straight lines, which present a great richness of possibl 
forms and are capable of expressing a pure structu il | 

How can we doubt the decisive contribution made to archites 
ture by building materials and techniques when we conside1 
that sections of such a kind as to have the architectural im 
portance and the aesthetic expressivity of the columns and ¢ ip 
tals of the past could not be built at a reasonabl t in 
material other than reinforced concrete? 

It seems to me that a few examples like these w 
clearly the wealth of forms which architecture has icq ured | 
coming into possession of a material which is highly resistant 
and has the disconcerting property of starting off plastic and 
being able to take the shape of whatever mould it i pour 1 int 

In the field of flat structures the use of a certain tvpe of mobil 
formwork, which I had the opportunity of studying ihout fifteen 
vears ago, has permitted an appreciable advance in the direction 
of a freer and more aesthetic disposition of structural ribs. The 
preparation of these forms is relatively easy and, if the buildin 
IS large enough In area the \ allow in appre¢ iabl iVil Ih ¢ 
pense inde pr ndent of the saving made p sible bv the fact tl 
the perfection of the ceiling surfaces allows the elimination of 
the plaster finish 

The process is naturally capabl of further ny ements a 
most important, of extension to large dimensions. My use of it 
far has been limited to the repetition in series, ever 
large areas, of spans of the order of ten metres by ten metre 
a rib in depth (and a consequent lowerin f the utter 
when removed ) of | than a metre 

In this case to is in all delicate yperation ne meets wit] 
unforeseen problems, from deciding the quality and met! 
application of the oil used to prevent the concrete from stickin 
to the formwork, the design of the mobile scaffoldin the pr fils 
of the ribs and the dimensions of the r¢ peating ba te hi pl 
gram of placing and the consideration of how each span t 
be linked to the next one. 

It is therefore superfluous to emphasize the fact that work of 
this tvpe demands i certain experience, not only in the re 
ind designer, but also in the office technicians and, ab 


the foremen and skilled operatives on the site 
| 


In the continuous research which | have pursued | r more 
thirtv vears with the aim of freeing concrete structures from thi 
formal and structural slavery of wooden formwork. | have found 
two other methods of construction particularly efficacious: that 
of building slender structures of cement mortar with a widel 
spread reinforcement built up of multiple lave 4 wire nettin 
and rods of small diameter; and that of structural prefabrication 

The first process, which I have called (not very appropriateh 
‘ferro-cemento, allows the reduction to a minimum and even 


the complete elimination of formwork, either in timber or in 
other materials. In fact, when a high quality mortar of cement 


and sand is spread by hand on a steel reinforcement completed 
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by well placed layers of wire netting, it is held perfectly in place 
by the netting and can be given its finish at once. Using this 
pl CESS | have constructed ships a large sphere designed by the 
architect Libera for an exhibition, and the undulating sections 
hitteen metres in span, of the projecting part of the canopy at the 
Stadio Flaminio at Rome 


The system has many possibilities: its essence is that, with an 
unlimited freedom of form, it allows the transformation of any 
cage of rods and wire netting into a concrete structure. From the 
structural point of view, when the combination of fabric and 
an evenly distributed metal content of 
about 300-400 kg per cubic metre of cement mortar, you obtain 
i very resistant material which is practically waterproof and will 
not crack. In the field of thin vaults it allows a freedom and 
variety of architectural interpretation which would be quite out 
of the question with any other system of construction whatsoever. 


rods is such as to C1VeE 


Pretabrication, however, still seems to me the building process 
richest in structural and architectural possibilities. It falls into 


two main categories; prefabrication of whole load-bearing units 


ind the subdivision of a building into relatively small sections 
| ] 
which can be pret ibricated and then joined together to form a 
{ uctural and irchitectural units 
The first category include structures composed of beams 
placed side by sick relving n each other and vet remaining 
individually capabl f bearing the share of the load entrusted 
to thre 1) Phi pl CesSS IS especially Sut ible for flat roots and for 


] 


the decks of bridges but, in fact, in most cases it has no special 





rchitectural significance. In effect, the advantages of prefabrica 
tion ted t hie p sibility of varving the section of the 
he LITS with hal reatel freed aa than that allowed by timbe 
formwork, and therefore it allows delicate refinements of shape to 
be bt lie | 
llowever, as the dimen nn f building to be prefabricated ar 
Hncrease | the eloht Ih lved rapidh be Thi such as to de 
ind the e of very, if not prohibitively, expensive mechanical 
ite requirement. For blocks of flats prefabrication seems to be 
ble and economically profitable only if applied under special 
nditions, not often met with, where there is perfect uniformits 
i thle number of buildings. and the conformation of the 
und I] \\ thr ( | mechani il means ot transport i 1d 
ftin Besid it seen nlikely that the aesthetic uniformity 
ng trom it ld often give a pleasing architectural result 
On the ther hand the second categor I prefabrication fol 
hich | would like t propose the nam I tructural pretabric i 
tion Her in unlimited wealth F sl ipes ind architectural 
Peat ( by le it econ ( ! rit nd relative ease | 
sti tion. As | have already indicated ts essence is that it 
produce i structurally and architect inified building b 
thre killful joinin f prefab ted section 
process | 1| il] it richne a thre construction. of 
if ! I ( thes for the ! IS t ft d Tt Ire Teh part 
r archit t | tradit i I thie more varied ones 
i the near Tuture 
| t ) n thet f the p ess seems to me te 
ly thy ott ' + +) repetit } | | ti ( { 1s which bein 
! d, « 1 be le ned tT plete freedom I 
! 1 nace t] } tite ccul nd by the ent chment 
et thy rece it, 1 | inh or ¢ mpletin thi individual Scr 
t t] I ect } vhich if ar ned \\ th suthicic nt care 
ntribute to the fin rchitectural result 
| ) y¢ t] l proces t ) ind 1 rhaps CVeEeTL more to use th S¢ 
i i i 
Ire id d sCcu sed thr al signe! need L ¢ mmplete masters Ot 
| lin technique li t small t details ind thie bu lding Ol] 
nization need pel nnel experien ed in these operations 
mon b th, the othe technician and thre workmen on the site 


\ sensibl proportion between the veights of the sections, thei 


dimensions and the mechani il equipment t pl ce them in p Si 
{ », the cl cr i thet chnique to be sed on the site to obtain 
tiie ndispen ible ( rote ‘ ) a ecut li 1] these re eq ills 

( il t btain cl re { 

Amon thre re il ] ciitve ot the tem. it ntrinsic ¢ n n 
nad I pidity T ¢ ecution seem t i“ partict | Importan 1h) 
this respect e have nl to consider the fact that, while vork 

proceeain 1 the foundation I buildin ( prefabric ition 

f all the ections ch are pre { n site can be begun, and 
this method has all the advantag f mass-prod ction 

Among the methods of construction which contribute most to 


enrich the irchitectura] } ssibilities of reinforced concrete Wwe 
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must finally remember prestressed concrete. The slenderness of 
supports and the elegance which can be obtained by using this 
process cannot be equalled in the whole field of building. The 
future is full of promise for this technique. 

I. think these few remarks should suffice to make clear the 
very close relations between structure and building methods in 
reinforced concrete and the architectural conception and result. 

To plan convincing work in concrete without a sufficiently 
exact knowledge of the very rich building possibilities of this 
technique is an absurdity comparable to that of the man who, 
feeling capable of a musical phase, imagines himself a real com- 
poser, although he knows nothing of instrumental technique or 
of the theories of counterpoint. 

The designer of the near future will be obliged to take build- 
ing technique more and more into consideration and this de- 
velopment, which has scarcely begun today, will constitute the 
essential difference between the mental attitude of the architect 
of fifty years ago, a simple designer of decorative forms, and 
the architect of tomorrow who, in his true role as master builder, 
will restore to the title of architect all the loftiness and nobility 
it has had from the most distant past. 

If, on account of my own particular professional interest, | 
have been led to talk at some length on the subject of concrete 
tec hnique s, it is easv to see that steel. light alloys, plastics and 
their building possibilities and techniques are, with equally 
decisive importance, the causes and results of unprecedented 
architectural conceptions whose timid beginnings today will 
ce rtainly be followed by a splendid flowering in the near future. 

With the change-over to building in steel the dimensions of the 
essential elements of the traditional masonry architecture of the 
past undergo an even more clear-cut and decisive transformation 
than that produced by the change-over to building in concrete. 
For example, a building may be 30 to 40 metres high in masonry, 
100 to 150 in reinforced concrete and 300 or more in steel. Is not 
i building's height an essential part of its architectural effect? 


But, as | have already pointed out in connexion with reinforced 
ippearance of buildings is determined not only by 


concrete the 
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the material used and its mechanical characteristics, but also by 
the techniques applied to the particular material. There is a 
substantial difference of appearance between riveted and welded 
steel structures, between the profiles of steel sections and those 
of light alloys obtained by extrusion, and this difference has in- 
evitable repercussions on the expressiveness of works of archi- 
tecture in which they are used. 

In the field of wooden structures it will be enough to remark 
that the new adhesives which permit the perfect joining of planks 
of wood to form artificial beams stronger than the original tree- 
trunk permit new structural and architectural solutions which 
have little in common with the creations of the past, magnificent 
though they are. 

Finally, using plastics we can have weatherproof sheets of 
perfect surface in brilliant colors. 

What a promising vision it is! Residential areas built with 
aluminum framework and panels in laminated plastic, clean, 
attractive, well protected from heat and cold by the very high 
insulation qualities of the synthetic resin foam with which the 
walls and roofs will be finished. 


New and unlimited horizons are open to the building of the 
future, but the first necessary condition for the fulfillment of these 
happy promises is that architects should take a passionate interest 
in details of technique and construction, so as better to be able 
to use the already enormous possibilities of the building materials 
and systems of today, and to prepare themselves for the full 
exploitation of those which industry and technology will make 
available in the near future. 

Nevertheless, however decisive the results of the new building 
materials and techniques may be in the evolution of the vocab- 
ulary of architecture, it may be said that the influence of techni- 
cal progress in general—and of technical progress in building in 
particular—on the most intimate substance of architectural 
thought is perhaps still deeper even if less evident. 


In these last decades we have seen the dimensions and the 
structural importance of a great number of buildings growing at 
an ever-accelerating rhythm. We already have buildings 200 or 
300 metres high, domes or vaulted roofs of a hundred metres span 
or more, bridges with arches of more than 200 metres and sus- 
pension bridges of 1500 metres; we will soon certainly have much 
bigger ones. Even the number of these works of great structural 
daring will continually increase, because it is determined by 
economic and social reasons in strict relation with the progressive 
development of modern civilization. 


Now it must be remembered that each of these works is domi- 
nated—and the bigger its dimensions the more strictly is it 
dominated—by structural necessities which are, in their turn, the 
consequence of natural laws completely independent of man’s will 
or aesthetic feelings. The profile of an arch bridge of 200 metres 
or more must follow accurately the line of thrust of permanent 
loads. Any attempt to depart from it to an appreciable extent 
would make the work impossible to carry out. The catenary curve 
of a big suspension bridge is fixed and unalterable in time and 
place; a dome of a hundred metres or more, or a vault of equi- 
valent size, must obey structural laws which cannot be disobeyed 
without intolerable increases in cost and waste of material. 

If an architect today wished to build a dome, more than a 
hundred metres across, the shape of the Taj Mahal, he would 
very soon find such an architectural formalism impossibly expen- 
sive and would quickly be led back to structurally better shapes 


And if we bear in mind that even for less daring buildings the 


most convenient solutions are those based on simple structures, 
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it is easy to see that pressure in favor of structurally better solu- 
tions will become continually more decisive 

Finally if we add that in other fields, especially that of high 
speed on land or water or in the air, the shapes of our cr oo. 
tend, in the constant search for maximum efficiency, to approach 
an ideal form in perfect harmony with the laws which govern 
dynamic equilibrium and resistance to movement, it is easy to 

e that every day we come into contact with things whose forms 
are determined by natural factors which we can only press into 
service but cannot interfere with or modify nless we foresee 
in the near or more distant future a voluntary abandonment of 
science and a return to the empiricism of the past (an event 
which really seems unlikely and even less to be hoped for), it 
becomes pli iin that the numbe ‘r and expressive efficiency of thes« 
creations in pe rfect accord with the laws of physic s will continu- 
ally increase 

In the field of architecture this will mean a progressive trend 
towards the ideal buildings which, because of their perfect ad 
herence to the laws of structural equilibrium, represent the goal 
of pertect tec hnology We are witnesses of a grandiose sper tacl 
technical progress which, after all, is only the continual search for 
the maximum return (in the widest sense of the word) is driving 
a host of human creations in directions indicated by the signpost: 
of immutable physical laws. These creations will constitute point 
of reference by which taste in other fields may be orientated 
which may, in other words, form a ‘stvle’ 

With the passing of centuries, ‘stvles’ have gradually changed 
either because of natural cultural evolution or because archeo 
logical discoveries Or the knowl Yer ve of ot ther civilizat 1OnS bi 1 shit 


forward new formal spiritual ideals; our century will be re 


nowned in the most distant future for having initiated a ‘stvle’ of 
adherence to the laws ot phvsics which can nevel be changed 


until humanitv renounces the advantages of science to retrace 


backwards the path it has travelled between pre histor ind 
today 
The stv le whose be ginnings we see can he ( lle | in suite rite 


style of truth, because the ideal forms which inspire it are tru 
in the fullest meaning of the word 


The shapes of least resistance to penetration are true ind 
| | 

immutable. A great arch whose average stress is the curve of it 

permanent load is true; the catenary of big suspension bridge 


great iron girder whose profile follows t 


true and immutable; a 
line of the bending moments is free 
And besides, how can we deny the aesthetic emotion wl 
these ideal forms give us and the sense of sublime serenit 
we derive from them? 
How can we fail 
the guide of mankind's aesthetic taste 


: , 
rejoice at the fact that the in be 


How can we denv the value of an immutable uide, the rie 
for all men, an. efficacious method of promotin univel 
brotherhood, across all divisions of race, color or religion 

Why should we fear, as some have, that all this, which 
wav inevitable, mav lead to an intolerable monotony, when t] 


past shows us that the general direction given by stvles has 
hindered the development and the affirmation of individua 
sonalities, or of the collective pe rsonalities of nations? 


However in order that these marvelous promises mav be ful 


I 
filled. architectural sensibility to form must be united with the 

new techniques; architects must work with engineers and, abov 
all. thev must learn to appreciate the true value of Buildin | 
Science and love it as the « ompose! loves his instruments 


Only in this wav will the architect becom the true creator anc 


conductor of the great architectural symphony which tomort 
promises us 

From a paper delivered at th Conere i the Inte f ! 
Architects, London, 1961 

MUSIC 

( 

should be adopted and a new 12-tone method of musical gram 


sted by traditional 


with innumerable moditi 


mar derived from it. This svstem, though resi 
musicians, is now generally accepted 


cations. It places the emphasis on dissonance and tllows the 
reation of new harmonic combinations. Schwo¢ nber led tl 
new freedom “the emancipation of the dissonance.” Here is where 
musical composition is today 

Two American composers, both of whom studied \ Schoen 
berg. have extended his theory along contrary se John Cage 
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said: when Schoenberg had emancipated the dissonance he 
should have gone farther and emancipated music from its notes. 
Lou Harrison said: when Schoenberg had reduced all music to 
a single kev of 12 tones he should have gone farther and re- 
tuned the intervals of this single scale to their former acoustical 
purity 

Another American composer, Charles Ives, anticipated Schoen- 
berg’s emancipation ot the diss mance \ contirmed Transcen- 
dentalist, Ives was more concerned about the character of the 
music that he wrote than with theoretical explanations. He broke 
all the traditional laws and anticipated nearly all the 20th century 
amendments. He broke the rule that music should not be writ- 
ten in simple consonances. He wrote music of great interest that 
includes a « omponent of sheer noise 

Phus there are at the present time four diverging possibilities 
of musical growth 1) by way of Equal Temperament and 12- 
tone or serial method towards steadily expanding dissonance 2 
by wav of the invention of new tones outside the 12 tones of the 
tempered scale 3) by wav of a return to acoustical purity and 
consonance; and (4) by wav of non-tonal sound or noise. A fifth 
possibility exists, though it has not vet been exploited by modern 
composers: by wav of variable systems of tuning, as these were 
used or at least explored by some 17th and 18th century com- 
pose rs 

Among these conflicting systems or possibilities, what has hap- 
pened to musical form? Suzanne Langer has written: “Music is 
significant form, and its significance is that of a symbol, a highly 
articulated sensuous object, which by virtue of its dvnamic struc 
ture can express the forms of vital experience which language is 
peculiarly unfitted to convey. Feeling, life, and emotion consti 
tute its import.” Notice thet she does not define music by saving 
that it consists of harmony or notes, or even sound. Silence is 
behind and penetrates all music 

For those who believe that music must begin with knowledge 
f form or structure or that it must direct itself to the emotions 
in answer can be found in a general observation by the great 
American phils sopher C. S. Peirce It is a widespread error te 
think that a ‘final cause’ is necessarily a purpose \ purpose is 
merely that form of final causation which is most familiar to our 
experience. We must understand by final causation that mode of 
ringing facts about according to which a general de scription Or 
result is made to com ihout quite irrespective ot an compul 
sion for it to come about in this or that particular wav. Final 
( sation does not determine In what particular wav it 1s to be 


brought about, but nly that the result shall have a certain gen 


Stand on a street corner listening to the trafhi Phe patterns ol 
trathe the high and low pulsations of the vehicles are as Compre 
hensible to our ears a t svmph nic movement Phe trathc lights 
lmnpart dynamic per icity Phe « p Is the conductor. Here is 
an eX unpl f musical ind as natural to our ears as the melodic 
patterns of an intoning voice were to our ancestors. These acci 
dental coin idences of sound interested Charles Ives. as when at 
t July | picnic two bands marched together te play each other 
down. Ives re rded the event in t svmphoni¢ movement blu 
ring the boundari between pitched and non-tonal sound and 


noise, in a manner not unlike vet quite different from the en 


semble fey icthy pitched notes We ire’ ¢ maditioned to call Niusic 
p ke { thre full hie irt that beats the sounding 
stone.” Suppose you think of music in this way, as “emotion 


( ntucwis s 


Whose emotion? the composers? the performers? Or some pri 
vate emotion of vour own? Will the “Confucian music” of Korea, 


\ 


: , 
| ed on the same stone chimes Confucius knew. stir our ardoy 


Vial 


| 

like his? Can we unprepared expe»rience the same emotion Aj 
nold s< hove nber r\ shed to « nvey by his String Th () that ce le 
brates his recovery from a serious illness? Will we. bv listening 





alone. find the same egnotion in the Dankgesang of Beethoven's 
\ minor Ouartet writen to celebrate his recovery Kemotion is 
not the criterion, thouzh it enters into the EXPCTICNCE \Mlusic is 
made of sound. The sounds of Schoenberg and their expressive 
disposition are not less marvelous than those of Beethoven; only 
the form is different 

What sort of sounds? Or what sort of form? Both are relevant 
Does the form determine the sounds, or do the sounds shape the 
form l think we ill rec OVI ZC that each plavs on. the other. 
Po make new sounds there must be new form, to make new form 
new sounds. Each determines and requires the other. We have 


reached the end of a long perl d when certain tvpes ot pitched 
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notes achieved certain types of form, and those forms required 
those notes. Should we listen to the notes of any composition by 
other rules of pitch or form except its own? 

Asking pertinent questions is a quick means of explaining. 

No sound is more beautiful or dissonant than Gagaku, Japa- 
nese Court Music, a nearly extinct art contemporary with the 
Court of Charlemagne, which is being revived at the University 
of California, Los Angeles. This is a severely formal and ordered 
music, dissonantly enriched by microtones which the player im- 
provises according to strict traditional rules. And here is micro- 
tonal music by the American composer Harry Partch, dividing 
the octave into 43 intervals instead of the traditional 12, played 
on instruments of his own invention. The Partch music is very 
unlike that familiar music we inherit from Europe; comparison 
with the Japanese Court Music suggests what destiny might 
hold in store for it. 

Partch subdivides the component of dissonance so finely that 
in his scale it ceases to have relevance. One can speak the inter- 
vals as well as sing them. One can write for brass instruments. 
as Partch writes for them in his Revelation in the Courthous: 
Park, so that the play of microtonal off-pitches resembles that 
of King Oliver's famous marching band, which preceded jazz 

Lou Harrison composes without modulation or dissonance in 
polyphonies of an extraordinary acoustical purity, using the same 
grammar as Schoenberg but a different idiom and syntax. His 
form is therefore entirely distinct from that of Schoenberg. He 
writes music as purely for arbitrarily pitched percussion instru- 
ments. If the future of the art goes his way, music mav start 
over where it stopped in the 15th century, before the drift to 
tempered scales and vertical harmony. 

Vertical harmony also can be recreated and expanded, as Car] 
Ruggles, Arnold Schoenberg, and Igor Stravinsky have demon- 
strated. 

No composer since Schoenberg has been so scorned by his 
fellows and so prolific of creative ideas as John Cage. Originality 
is deviation within a frame; Schoenberg and Cage are meta- 
morphic inventors, whose every new phase releases unexpected 
shapes and fields of musical idea. 
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Cage invented the percussion orchestra, for which the very 
young Lou Harrison composed a literature. Cage first put to 
musical use the variable frequency sound curve, source of sub 
sequent electronic composition. He is still ahead of his disciples 
the European electronic composers, Stockhausen, Berio, Ma 
derna. They are trying to compose electronic “music”; Cage com 
poses within the electronic medium for its own sake. His Fon 
tana Mix challenges at once their esthetics and their technics 
Cage originated the arbitrarily tuned “prepared piano,” with 
bolts, washers, and rubber fruit jar rings in and on the strings 
an entirely unexpected approach to microtones. He challenged 
the traditional concept of musical order with his music by 
chance, now widely but more conservatively imitated. In what 


some may call “non-musi¢ which negates everv habit by which 


the trained listener has until now identified music—John Cage 


has spread his imagination beyond any other Composer of his 
generation. His Concert for Piano and Orchestra is an anti-musi 
as the scientist now spe aks of anti-matter 

The future direction of music lies, as I read it, between I 
Harrison and an art of pure acousti il consonance at one extreme 


and John Cage and 


lit apart, as dramatic art has split between the 


inti-music” at the other extreme. The art 
of music may s} 
stage and the moving picture. In these are 
collaborator for this lecture, has made his contribution 

All that I have learned about tuning and temperament 


come to me from Weslev Kuhnle in Los Angeles, whose History 


of Tuning on tape may soon radically alter much that we belie 
we have known about the sound of European music before the 
19th century. Through his work composers may rediscover the 
fascinating variations in harmony, musical coloration, mict 
tonal embellishment, and formal design which may be obtained 
bv variant tunings of the 12 note scale 

These are the chief extensions of the art of music into the ne 
field of Sound that composers are explorin For the first 
since the 16th centurv, when the full recognition of verti 
harmony precipitated a new grammar of European musica m 


position the art of music is again at a beginnin 
Now | should ipologize to those t 1 reade] v| 
heard parts of this song sung before. | would point out to them 


that there is a great difference betweer i sort tf ind tterent 
icquiescence ind the vivid and actual participation in creat 
discover, by which i listener can plac himself in tl 
ot posterity 

How To Become Posterity. that is the embracing title t 
which my little treatises are all pomtin Music appre { 
term we have learned to abhor, is a wrong tert 
apply it to music that is past, musi that is ce I } 
our appreciation takes it as it comes and can do nothing witl 
When music is actively appreciated, it enter nto the pre t 
experience ind into the future. We share in the future be 
we make ourselves activel ware f the live p t t 
present-moment 

Hou To Bee hile P sSferiuy that l 1 if the tl ( I pP ie | 
working at il] the time that ! vhat the triv list ( ‘ 
pursuing the true compose! bevond and out of sight of the ite 
landmarks of tradition. Tradition is not lost, though the listene1 
mav feel sometimes that he is. The more actively ¢ h lear t 


know the whi le lands ipe ol the past and re nit thie 
surely the composer and the listener can find a wise directi 
into the future. Neither will be fearful at findin 


new sound 


NOTES IN PASSING 


( , 
shapes I don't like them, but who am | The English like tl 

Jaoul houses. Paul Rudolf likes Ronchamp. More power to them 
We are going through a foggy chaos: let us enjoy the multi 
plicity of it all 

There is something virile and vigorous about thi ner un 

men: they are all noise and action, but out of the violence we 
anticipate the « «pl sion of a new creativit Phere methin 

pathetic about the angry old men: and their protests are often 
compounded of disillusion, weariness, nostalgia and romanticism 
They seek not a way towards but an escape, not only from. the 


present but from the implications of the future 
The picture of diversification which We have be ! di iwih 


would seem to indicate innate tendencies to disinte 
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spheres—political, social, spiritual, cultural. There seems in this 
picture to be no common denominator in the aims, hopes, feel- 
ings, and desires of mankind. This may be patently and demon- 
strably absurd, but what is very real is the difficulty that one man 
has in communicating his objectives in an understandable form 
to his fellow man. Perhaps it is true, as a radio play once 
averred, that there is no conversation between us, only parallel— 
but unheard—monologues. The critical problem for mankind is 
the problem of mutual understanding, and basic to any under- 
standing is the need for communication.—GILBERT HERBERT 


Excerpts from The Architect and the Problem of Cultural Integration 
RIBA Journal 
BOOKS 


( 


exist and demonstrates specific examples of his work in which 


these problems have been solved. In addition to the numerous 
black and white illustrations which accompany the text, there 
ire four portfolios of color reproductions which provide Ce’ 


tremely vivid demonstrations of the principles explained in the 


; ’ 


Phis book 
enormous contribution 
whether he be 


i} | mice nm 


will be Sutnar s 


Anvone 
who is looking for 
problems of visual communication will find 


r¢ membered for its summation ot 


to the field of 


i pl tessional or a 


rraphic cle Sigh 
| Wrbhkadl 


S¢ ly me 


that Visual Design in Action can be an indispensable tool. If 
it is ever going to be possibli to find books, magazines and ad 
vertisements which can be read without fighting the so-called 
design” Sutnars book Visual Design in Action will have made 
it mark 
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muitdoor e. Received numerous Good 
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: f 195 Tra Blazer Aw urd by Na- 
b © tional Home Fashions League. Has 
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Sliding Doors and Win- 
dows: New 12-page catalog-brochure 
profusely illustrated with contempo- 


rary installation photos, issued by 
Steelbilt, Inc., pioneer producer of 
steel frames for sliding glass doorwalls 
and windows. The brochure includes 
isometric renderings of construction 
details on both Top Roller-Hung and 
Bottom Roller types; 3” scale installa- 
tion details; various exclusive Steel- 
bilt engineering features; basic mod- 
els; stock models and sizes for both 
sliding glass doorwalls and horizontal 
sliding windows. This handsomely de- 
signed brochure is available by writ- 


ing to Steelbilt, Inc., Gardena, Calif. 
 (327a) Sliding Doors & Win- 
dows: The product line of Bellevue 
Metal Products consists of steel and 


aluminum sliding doors and a steel 
sliding window used for both resi- 
dential and commercial purposes. De- 
signed and engineered for easier ‘n- 
stallation and_ trouble-free service. 
Units feature live wool pile weather- 
strip for anti-rattle fit; bottom 
rollers with height adjustors at front 
and back; cast bronze or aluminum 
hardware and custom designed lock. 
Doors can always be locked securely 
and have safety bolt to prevent acci- 
dental lockout. Catalog and price list 


snug 


available on request by writing to 
Bellevue Metal Products, 1314 East 
First Street, Los Angeles, California 
FABRICS 

(356a) WOOLSUEDE as sumptu- 
ous all-wool-woven fabric. A new 
medium for decorators, interior de- 


signers and architects in 35 dimen- 
sional colors by Everett Brown 
WOOLSUEDE performance in- 
cludes acoustical and insulating prop- 
erties, soil and flame resistance, 
moth proofing, strength and dimen- 
sional stability. Catalog and price 
list available on request by writing 
to WOOLSUEDE Division, The 
Felters Company, 350 Fifth Avenue. 
New York 1, N. Y. Ask for Sweet's 
Catal Insert File No. 13k/WO 
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FURNITURE 


(35la) Herman Miller offers “Furni- 
ture for the Home”—a beautifully pic- 
tured booklet of household furniture 
designed by George Nelson and 
Charles Eames, and textiles by Alex- 
ander Girard. There are in addition 
eleven other pamphlets dealing in de- 
tail with Herman Miller’s office, home 
and public areas furniture. Among 
these are the Comprehensive Storage 
System, ,and the Executive Office 
Group both designed by George Nel- 
son; the famous Herman Miller Stack- 
ing Chairs by Charles Eames; and the 
Lounge Chair. Write to: Herman 
Miller Furniture Company, Zeeland, 
Michigan. 





(363a) Furniture, Custom and Stand- 
ard: Information one of best known 
lines contemporary metal (indoor-out- 
door) and wood (upholstered) furni- 
ture; designed by Hendrick Van Kep- 
pel, and Taylor Green—Van Keppel- 
Green, Inc., 116 South Lasky Drive, 
Beverly Hills, California. 


(358a) Manufacturers of contem- 
porary furniture, featuring the Con- 
tinental and “Plan” Seating Units, 
designs by William Paul Taylor and 
Simon Steiner. Selected Designs, Inc., 
2115 Colorado Avenue, Santa Monica, 
California. 





INTERNATIONAL POSTER COMPETITION: 


The United Nations 
ganization 


Educational, 
UNESCO) has announced an 


Or- 
Poster 


Scientific and Cultural 
International 


Competition open to nationals of all its Member States. 


Each country will be allowed to submit three designs which 
make a striking appeal on behalf of international understanding 


and cooperation. 
First 


Second 


Third 


The U.S. National 


petition 
three winners and $100 each 


Commission 
designs to represent the United States, 


UNESCO is offering three prizes as follows: 


$1000. 

500. 

300. 
UNESCO will select three 
through a National Com- 


for 


and will award additional prizes of $250 each for the 


to the three next best designs. 


The Jury for this National Competition will be made up of Mr. 
René d’Harnoncourt, Director of the Museum of Modern Art; Mr. 
Leo Lionni, Art Director of Fortune Magazine; and Mr. Norman 


Todhunter, artist and illustrator. 


Persons over 18 years of age are invited to submit designs 


One entry per person) to 


the U.S. National 


Commission for 


UNESCO, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C., by January 
15, 1962. Entries should be approximately 16x24 inches, in no 
more than four colors, and should contain neither text nor signa- 
ture. Designs may, however, embody the symbol of the United 
Nations or of UNESCO. UNESCO reserves the right to reproduce 


designs selected for its awards. 


The following information should accompany all entries: Full 
name and age, sex, occupation, and permanent address. 
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For the authorized catalogue 


raisonné of the graphic work of 


LYONEL FEININGER, | would appreciate information regarding 
woodcuts, etchings, and lithographs by Feininger in museums 
and other public collections, listing titles, dates, measurements, 
and for the woodcuts, work numbers (usually pencilled in the 


middle of the bottom margin). 


Leona E. Prasse 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


———————— ed 


© Catalogs and brochure available on 
leading line of fine contemporary fur- 
niture by George Kasparian. Experi- 
enced custom/contract dept. working 
with leading architects. Wholesale 
showrooms: Carroll Sagar & Assoc., 
8833 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 48, 
Calif.; Bacon & Perry, Inc., 170 
Decorative Center, Dallas 7, Texas; 


Executive Office Interiors, 528 Wash- | 


ington St., San Francisco 11, Calif.; 
Castle/West, 2360 East 3rd, Denver 
6, Colo, Frank B. Ladd, 122 West 
Kinzie Street, Chicago, Illinois. For 
further information, write on your 
letterhead, please, directly to any of 
the above showrooms. Kasparians, 
7772 Santa Monica Blvd., Los An- 
geles 46, California. 


(37la) Contemporary Furniture for 
Offices and all Institutional Use: Open 
showroom for architects, interior de- 
signers and their clients. Display of 
furniture: Knoll, Lehigh, Herman Mil- 
ler, Jens Risom, Robert John, Leopold, 
Albano, Stow & Davis, Steelcase, 
Shelbyville, Domore, Avalon, Costa 
Mesa. Seating: Brown-Saltman, Pacif- 
ic, Crucible, Kasparians, Dux, Kevi, 
Johnson, Stendig. Fabrics: Arundell 
Clarke, Ben Rose, Isabel Scott. Ac- 
cessories: Smith Metal Arts, Giftcraft, 
Peter Pepper, Qualiton. Nessen Lamps 
and Architectural Pottery. Manufac- 
turers literature available. Carroll 
Sagar/Office Interiors, 8751 Beverly 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 48, California. 


(383a) Knoll Furniture Guide—Illus- 
trated 30-page brochure of the Knoll 
collection of contemporary furniture 
designs for residential and commer- 
cial interiors. Includes chairs, sofas 
tables, chests, cabinets, desks and 
conference tables by internationally 
famed designers including Florence 
Knoll, Eero Saarinen, Harry Bertoia, 
Mies van der Rohe, Isamu Noguchi, 
Pierre Jeanneret. Knoll Associates, 
Inc., 320 Park Avenue, New York 22 
New York. 


COUPON TO OBTAIN 


ADDRESS 





CITY 


OCCUPATION 


INTERIOR DESIGN 

(359a) Interior Design: Crossroads 
have all the components necessary for 
the elegant contemporary interior. 
Available are the finest designed prod- 
ucts of contemporary styling in: fur- 
niture, carpets, draperies, upholstery, 
wall coverings, lights, accessories, oil 
paintings, china, crystal and flatware 
For booklet write to: Crossroads 
15250 East Whittier Boulevard, Whit- 
tier, California. 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

(366a) Contemporary Fixtures: Cata- 
log, data good line contemporary fix- 
tures, including complete selection re- 
cessed surface mounted lense, down 
lights incorporating Corning wide 
| angle Pyrex lenses; recessed, semi-re- 
cessed surface-mounted units utilizing 
reflector lamps: moder chandeliers 
for widely diffused, even illumination; 
Luxo Lamp suited to any lighting task 
Selected units merit specified for 
CSHouse 1950. Harry Gitlin, 917 
3rd Avenue, New York 22, New York 


(368a) Recessed and Accent Light- 
ing Fixtures: Specification data and 
engineering drawings of Prescolite 
Fixtures; complete range contempor- 
ary designs for residential, commercial 
applications; exclusive Re-lamp-a-lite 
hinge; 30 seconds to fasten trim, in- 
stall glass or re-lamp; exceptional 
builder and owner acceptance, well 
worth considering.—Prescolite Manu- 
facturing Corporation, 2229 4th 
Street, Berkeley 10, California. 


(389a Seven entirely new 
in incandescent lighting 
illustrated in full detail in a handsome 
new catalog just brought out by Mar- 
vin Electric Manufacturing Company 
Complete specifications 
the manner in which these 
utilized in over 


conce pts 


recessed are 


ire given on 


seven new 
LOO new 


concepts are 


lighting fixtures. For brochure, write 
Marvin Electric Manufacturing Co 
648 South Santa Fe Avenue, Los An 


geles 21, Calif 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


To 


architecture 


S i - RNIA 


FC 





ZONE STATE 





NOTE: Literature cannot be forwarded unless occupation is shown 


ee 
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(360a) Target’ Lighting: For home, 
library, museum there is a_ small, 
handsome Art Beam-Lite to provide 


concentrated lighting on large or 
small paintings, objets d’art, and 
sculpture. This compact light can 


project a round, rectangular or oblong 
beam up to 25 feet. Also from France 
comes the Art Beam-Lite 100, 102 
and 105 which have detachable bases 
and interchangeable lenses. For com- 
plete information write to: Morda 
Distributing Company, P.O. Box 24036 


12041 Wilshire Boulevard, Los An- 
geles 24, California 
(376a Architectural Lighting: Full 


information 


new Lightolier Calculite 


fixtures; provide maximum light out- 
put evenly diffused; simple, clean 
functional form: square, round, or 


recessed with lens, louvres, pinhole, 
albalite or formed exclusive 
“torsiontite” spring fastener with no 
exposed screws, bolts, or hinges: built- 
in Fiberglas gasket eliminates light 
leaks, snug self-leveling frame can be 
pulled from any side with 
fingertip pressure, completely remov- 
able for cleaning; definitely worth in- 
vestigating. — Lightolier, 11 East 
Thirty-sixth Street, New York. N. Y¥ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
(334a ) 


1S 


glass 


down 


The Averycolor reproduction 
a color-fast, non-glare, satin-finish 
print of durable photographic stock 
not acetate base material. Two years 
of research coupled with twenty years 
of experience in the photographic field 
have resulted in a revolutionary change 
in making reproductions from archi- 
tectural renderings. Other services in- 
clude black-and-white prints, color 
transparencies, custom dry mounting 
and display transparencies. For further 
information write: Avery Color Cor- 
poration, 1529 North Cahuenga Boule- 
vard, Hollywood 28, California 


SPECIALTIES 


(364a) Contemporary Clocks and Ac 

cessories. Attractive folder Chronopak 
contemporary clocks, crisp, simple, un- 
usual models; modern fireplace acces- 
sories; lastex wire lamps, and bubble 
lamps, George Nelson, designer. Bro- 
chure available. One of the finest 
sources of information, worth study 
and file space—Howard Miller Clock 
Company, Zeeland, Michigan 


388a ) New Proportional Syst lr} 
Kidjel Cali-Pro is a new instrument 
created from the discovery of the 
universal ratio for all proporti 
design modern and classi nd pa 
tial harmony in all twpe ot fay a 
This new found ratio solves the secret 
of proportions as achieved by tl ’ 
cient Greeks, now brought up to dat 
In a precisior built, light vei ht ! 
strument, easy to use. For detailed 
information write to Maurice Kidjel 
Pres Kidjel-Young & A iate 
Inc., 1012 Piikoi Street, Honol 14 
Hawaii 

(225a Kaiser Aluminum, for Prod 
uct Design & Manufacture: A new 


e . : 
24-page booklet containing up-to-date 
information on Kaiser Aluminum mill 


products and services is now avail- 


able. Includes data on aluminum al 
loys forms properties applications 
and availability. An abundance of 


tables and charts throughout provides 
convenient reference material. Book- 
let may be obtained from Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc., 
Industrial Service Div., Dept. AA, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois 





ARTS & ARCHITECTURE 


STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 
vd (326a) Construction Ply wood A 


new fir plywood catalog for 1958 has 
the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association. Indexed for 
A.I.A. filing the three-part 


20-page catalog presents basic 


been announced by 
systems 
infor- 
mation on fir plywood standard grades 
ind specialty products for architects, 
duct design 
ode offic ials 


Sample copies may be obtained with- 


engineers, builders, pr 


engineers, and building 





out charge from: Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Associatior Tacoma 2, Wash 
386a) The most varied lecti f 
oncrete block ire than 670 de 
signs, sizes and lors, is carried in 
stock by the North Hollywood Block 
Division of Kaiser Steel Corporatior 
Suppl ting this selection 
xc] Cust LD 
which offers architect 
the pport t | k t 
thei I i pr i 
it North Hol d Block. Wi: t 
North Hollyw Bl k 239 \ 

" Wa North H ( 

Wa I Ar t () 
Redvwv H f 
brochur 

el part of t 
redwood f 

ther fr it t 
Califon Re \ t 

] ] th, } } 
Binich” hooklet 
bleache stair 
finishe i vell 1 bilitie f 
painted redw ; 
with no finisl vhatever GC 
Redwood 6 page f 
door li | Re ( 
School } iv latest id 

chool d Architect's | 
taining tl | | k 

il elect f t t 1 
ral data h t t | 

f question bout RED 
WOOD NEWS, gq 

\ t a7 ' tarect { 
tr Write Dept \A ( 
Redwood A t 576 S 

t \tr ts hr ( 

SURFACE TREATMENTS 

iw (36 1a Completely new full lor 
28-page catalog of Mosai era 

tile manufactured in California 
distributed through t the a i t 
f the Rockie First presentati 

nao klet form of tile the Har 

tone color familie les de ited 
glazed wall tile ew Sta it ilette 
in one inch square tile 1 Byzantile 
Catalog available upon request from 
The Mosaic Tile Con pany North 
Robertson Boulevard, Beverly H 
California 

i (362a) Ceramic Tile: Brochure 
samples and catalogs of Pomona Tile’s 
line of glazed ceramics are available to 
qualified building professional In 
cluded are “Tile-Photos,” full color 
actual size, reproductions of Por 1s 
Distinguished Destgner Series of Sculp 
tured and Decorator Tile. This series 
features unique designs by many of 
America’s foremost designers including 
George Nelson, Paul McCobb, Saul 
Bass and Dong Kingman. Pomona 
Tile also offers a complete line of 
glazed floor and wall tile in 42 decor 
ator colors. For further information 


write: Pomona Tile Manufacturing Co 
621-33 North La Brea Av 
Angeles California 





enue, Los 





36, 








¥ 
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Selected 


frames 
baked en 


tllow comple 


modular steel units 


T PRICE $ 


and craftsmanship with sensible prices by combining strength and light scale in steel 


classic “continental” seat. Designed by William Paul Taylor. Oiled walnut arm rests, 
fabric or plastic. A magazine rack, table components and compatible occasional tables 


te:for brochure to: Selected Designs, Inc., 2115 Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, California. 
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ut to absolute ininimum. Write for‘handsome catalog. illus- 
trating over 100 new recessed incandescent lighting fixtures. 
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trap light beams bouncing off sides of reflector. Results: glare 
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